Friar Manrique is taken for a Slaver
cious of any vessel from, that port, it was necessary to avoid them.
That was the reason they had chosen to thread their way through
the more unfrequented creeks of the Sundarbans.
The rice was not yet cooked when the look-out man shouted
that two patrol vessels were approaching at speed. The rowers
immediately bolted into the wood. Manrique and his companions
saw no alternative but to follow their example. They caught up
their firearms, but had no time to fetch anything from the galley.
As they seem to have been bathing, Manrique had left his friar's
habit on board. The patrol boats seized the galley and landed some
archers. These, coming up with the Portuguese, who soon had
become bogged in the swampy ground, called on them to sur-
render. The Portuguese answered by covering them with their
muskets. ' It is useless to try and escape,' shouted the archers, who
were much afraid of the muskets. 'You can never hope to get
through these swamps. You will all die of starvation or be eaten
by tigers/
'To this advice,' says Manrique, 'we replied that God in His
infinite mercy would deliver us from whatever dangers might
beset us.'
Seeing them so resolute, the archers retired and boarded the
patrol boats, which departed with the galley in tow. Manrique and
his four companions were thus stranded in the midst of swamps
which extended for miles in every direction. The country was
wholly uninhabited. They determined, however, to seek a way
on to the cultivated land further in, where they might hope to
meet villagers ready to assist them. But this was more difficult
than they expected. The sun blazed on them; they grew weak with
hunger; their legs were covered with leeches; at last they could go
no further. Night found them in this plight. As darkness fell they
climbed a tree, fearing tigers, for tracks had been seen. Having
few clothes to protect them, they were terribly bitten by the
mosquitoes.
The night seemed interminable, for they could not sleep. When
the light returned, they considered what to do, debating their
chances of getting out of the swamps. These appeared to be ex-
tremely meagre. To go on seemed useless. The archers were
right. They would die of hunger or be killed by tigers. The only
chance was to return to the creek, where the land was less
swampy, and make their way along the bank till they saw a boat.
Perhaps, too, they might find the rice which the oarsmen had
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